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HOW A CENSUS IS TAKEN. 

BY THE HON. CABBOLL D. WEIGHT, UNITED STATES COMMISS10NEE 

OF LABOB. 



The interest in census-taking increases with each recurrence of 
the Federal enumeration. The census answers for the Nation to 
the stock-taking time of business men; so now, as the year 1890 
approaches, the interest in the decennial account of stock increases, 
and especially as the period is the centennial of the first consti- 
tutional enumeration. One hundred years will have elapsed since 
the first constitutional enumeration took place. 

The American census finds its germ in the colonial period of 
our history, but all colonial enumerations, or nearly all of them, 
were exceedingly faulty. They related simply to the counting of 
the people. The census as such, with all the proportions known to 
the modern enumeration, was not known until within recent years. 
The colonial enumerations were carried on under the immediate 
direction of the colonial governments, through the agency of 
sheriffs and their deputies ; but it is evident from the results that, 
so far from a census having been achieved under their direction, 
there was not even a thorough enumeration of the population. 

It was the province of the Constitution to secure to the 
country, first, a full enumeration, and afterward what is now 
known as the census. The following is the constitutional pro- 
vision, and was the result of much deliberation on the part of the 
Constitutional Convention : 

'• Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their respective num- 
bers. . . . The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct.* 

Under this provision, the United States has had at each de- 
cennial period, commencing with 1790, an enumeration of the 
population, and for each decade since and including 1850 what 
may well be called a National census ; that of 1880, the tenth, 
comprehending a vast collection of information other than that 
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which is ordinarily secured through the machinery of an enumera- 
tion. The growth from the first to the last has been uniform and 
steady. Without attempting an analysis of the various steps as 
presented at each decade, this growth may be shown by reciting 
the facts sought at the first enumeration, in 1790, and indicating 
the scope of the inquiries in 1880. The following shows the 
schedule, and the only schedule, used in 1790 : 

SCHEDULE OF THE WHOLE NUMBER OF PERSONS WITHIN THE DIVISION ALLOTTED 

TO A. B. 



Names of 
heads of fam- 
ilies. 



Free white 
males of six- 
teen years and 

upward, in- 
cluding heads 

of families, 



Free white 

males under 

sixteen. 



Free white 
families, in- 
cluding heads 
of familes. 



All other free 
persons. 



Slaves. 



Instead of one simple schedule, having but six heads, there 
were used in the Tenth Census five regular schedules and a large 
number of special schedules. 

Schedule No. 1 in the Tenth Census related to population and 
the condition of the people, and contained twenty-six separate in- 
quiries. These comprehended the relation of each person enumer- 
ated to the head of the family — that is, whether wife, son, daughter, 
boarder, or other ; the civil conditions of each person enumerated 
— whether married, widowed, or single ; the place of birth of each 
person and of the parents of each person enumerated ; the phys- 
ical and mental health of each — whether active or disabled, 
maimed, crippled, bed-ridden, deaf, dumb, blind, insane, or id- 
iotic ; and whether employed or unemployed, and if unemployed, 
during what portion of the year. 

Schedule No. 2 comprehended all necessary inquiries relative 
to the agriculture of the country. 

Schedule No. 3 related to the products of mechanical industries. 

Schedule No. 4 related to the indebtedness of cities, counties, 
towns, etc. ; the ownership of the public debt of the United States, 
and inquiries respecting public paupers, criminals, and all kindred 
matters. 

Schedule No. 5 contained inquiries as to the birth-place of the 
father and mother of each person reported as having died during 
the year, and as to the usual occupation of decedents. 

In addition to these, there were schedules relating to railroad, 
express, and telegraph companies j to shipping and all the various 
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interests of the country ; and many special investigations were 
made, covering a wide range of topics. 

This general statement shows the proportions reached by the 
Federal census as compared with the attempts of 1790. 

Congress has now provided by law for taking the eleventh and 
subsequent censuses, and the purpose of this paper is to show how 
the census so provided for is to be taken. The new act follows 
the lines laid down in a bill which General Garfield, as chairman 
of the House Committee on the Census, undertook to pass for 
taking the Ninth Census. The bill passed the House, but failed 
in the Senate ; so the Ninth Census, that of 1870, was taken in 
accordance with the old law of 1850, which provided that it 
should be done, as previous censuses had been conducted, by 
United States marshals and their deputies. In 1879, however, 
the Garfield bill, with such modifications as experience had 
taught were necessary, became a law, and under it the Tenth 
Census, that of 1880, was taken. The law recently enacted, and 
approved March 1, 1889, being an act to provide for the taking of 
the eleventh and subsequent censuses, contains all that was good in 
the Garfield bill and the law of 1879, with such provisions as the 
wide experience of the Tenth Census has indicated. The act of 
1879 was carried through Congress by the Hon. Eugene Hale, 
chairman of the Census Committee, on the part of the Senate, 
and the Hon. S. S. Cox, chairman of the House Committee. In 
shaping the measure they had the experience of General Walker 
to aid them. The new legislation has been carried through by 
the same veteran legislators in census matters, who have again 
been chairmen of the committees of their respective houses. 
Their experience in all the legislation pertaining to the Tenth 
Census has been of great practical value in shaping the measure 
for 1890. 

The Eleventh Census, that of 1890, is to be taken under the super- 
vision of a Superintendent of Census, appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who has charge of 
the Census Office, a bureau in the Department of the Interior. The 
present act gives the Superintendent a competent organization, 
consisting of a chief clerk, a disbursing officer, ten chiefs of divi- 
sion, stenographers, statistical experts, and a sufficient number of 
clerks of the various classes, without number, to enable him to 
carry out the provisions of the act. The probability is that the 
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whole organization of the Census Office at Washington, at its 
highest, will consist of at least fifteen hundred persons. This 
force, which, of course, will he a gradual growth during the first 
year and a half of the census, must in its inception make all the 
preparatory provisions for the census — the preparation of 
schedules, blanks of all kinds, methods of account, preparation of 
portfolios, and all the paraphernalia of the material side of the 
census work; but this force, even at its largest, is small compared 
with the total army necessary to complete the work. 

Before field operations begin, which must be on the first Mon- 
day of June, 1890, the whole country is to be divided into not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and seventy -five great districts, called super- 
visors' districts, and a supervisor selected for each district, such 
supervisor being appointed by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. These supervisors constitute the 
field-generals of the force. They should be selected with great 
care, and from among men who have good business capacity and 
who will put something more than mere service into the work in- 
trusted to them. Each supervisor is to receive the fixed sum of 
$125, in addition to which he is to receive $1 in thickly-settled 
districts for each thousand of the population enumerated, and 
$1.40 in sparsely-settled districts for each thousand. This gives 
a sliding scale of compensation, with a fixed amount for the 
initiative ; but no supervisor is to receive a sum less than $500. 
These supervisors take the place of the United States marshals 
under the old order of census-taking as it existed up to 1880, 
when the change took place. Their duties are to divide their 
supervisors' districts into enumeration districts, and report such 
division to the Superintendent of the Census for his approval. 

The enumeration districts must not exceed 4,000 population, 
estimated on the basis of the census of 1880. As a rule, in great 
cities and in thickly-settled communities, they should not exceed 
2,000 or 2,500 at the outside, the object of the small district 
being to enable the enumerators in cities to complete their work 
in two weeks, while in more sparsely-settled localities, country 
districts, etc., thirty days are allowed by law. The supervisor, 
having made his division into enumeration districts, and his di- 
vision being approved by the Superintendent, must then select 
an enumerator for each enumeration district. These enumera- 
tors constitute the great census army, — an army equal in size to 
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that with which Sheridan fought Early in the Shenandoah Valley, 
— consisting of about 35,000 men. Each enumerator is to be a res- 
ident of his enumeration district, and he must, by law, be selected 
solely with reference to fitness and without reference to political 
party affiliations ; but it is provided that, in the appointment of 
enumerators, preference shall in all cases be given to properly 
qualified persons honorably discharged from the military or naval 
service of the United States residing in their respective districts. 
Of course, as a matter of safety, the law provides that, if it shall 
occur in any enumeration district that no person qualified to per- 
form and willing to undertake the duties of enumerator resides in 
such district, then the supervisor may appoint any fit person resi- 
dent in the county as enumerator. These enumerators are regu- 
larly commissioned by the Superintendent of Census, such com- 
mission being countersigned by the supervisor of the district in 
which the enumerator is to be appointed. 

The enumerators, as well as the supervisors, take a rigid oath, 
binding themselves to perform and discharge the duties intrusted 
to them, according to law, honestly and correctly and to the best 
of their ability, and no enumerator can be allowed to enter upon 
his duties until such oath has been taken. 

The chief burden of enumeration, or the work of collecting the 
wide range of facts called for by the Census Law, falls upon the 
enumerator. It is difficult to secure men for the short service re- 
quired of them for this work. Their duties are arduous in the 
extreme. Each enumerator is equipped with a portfolio of 
schedules relating to the population, as indicated, and with the 
schedules calling for information relating to manufactures, agri- 
culture, etc., although the Superintendent is allowed by law to 
withhold from the enumerator all schedules except those pertain- 
ing to the population. Before starting upon his tour of duty, the 
enumerator is supposed to be thoroughly instructed by the super- 
visor on every point in such manner that he can accurately col- 
lect the information desired. To do this he must visit personally 
each dwelling-house in his sub-division, and each family therein, 
and each individual living out of a family in any place of abode. 
In cities he must inquire at great mercantile houses if families are 
living in the upper part of such buildings. In fact, he must search 
out and find every inhabitant living in his district on the 
first day of June, 1890, and by inquiry, to be made of the head of 
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such family or of the member thereof deemed most credible and 
worthy of trust, or, if an individual be living out of a family, of 
him in person, obtain each and every item of information and all 
the particulars required by the law pertaining to each individual 
in the whole population as of date June 1, 1890 ; and he may, if 
no person shall be found at the usual place of abode of a family, 
or of an individual living out of a family and alone, competent to 
answer the inquiries made in compliance with the requirements 
of law, obtain the required information, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, from the family or families or person living nearest to 
such place of abode. If, however, such information cannot be 
obtained by any ordinary efforts, then, of course, the enumerator 
must report the omission to his immediate chief — that is, the 
supervisor of his district. 

In this way the enumerator travels over the whole of his dis- 
trict; and if he is intrusted with the schedules relating to manu- 
factures and agriculture, he must obtain the required information 
as to products, wages, capital, material, and persons employed, 
and other information sought, from each individual concern, and 
the quantity and kind of products, and the value of each product, 
for every farm in his district. After he has collected all the in- 
formation required by law, he must forward the original sched- 
ules, filled out by him and duly certified as to their accuracy, to 
the supervisor of his district. The supervisor, in turn, must care- 
fully examine all such schedules as come from the enumerators 
of his district, and if there are omissions to be filled or correc- 
tions to be made, he must see to it that such omissions are filled 
and corrections made, and then forward the original returns to 
the Superintendent of Census at Washington. 

The enumerator is also obliged by the new law to collect in- 
formation as to the service and organization in which service was. 
rendered, as well as the length thereof, of each surviving soldier 
of the War of the Rebellion, and also certain facts relative to the 
widows of soldiers who served in the Rebellion. These facts, as 
well as the facts relating to persons who have died during the 
census year, are collected on separate schedules — that is, inde- 
pendent of the great population schedule. 

The compensation of the enumerator is, in ordinary localities, 
two cents per capita for the population schedule ; that is, he re- 
ceives two cents for each name entered on his schedule, but the 
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entry of the name includes all the facts called for. In sparsely- 
settled localities he may receive two cents and a half per name. 
Under this compensation the enumerator of ordinary capacity 
can make from $2 to $6 per day. He also receives five cents a 
name for all names entered on the schedule relating to soldiers 
and soldiers' widows, and for the facts regarding each death he 
receives two cents. He receives for enumerating the facts for 
each farm fifteen cents, and for each establishment of productive 
industry twenty cents. In districts where the difficulties of enu- 
meration are very great — as, for instance, island districts — the 
Secretary of the Interior, on the recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent of Census, may designate special rates, but to no enu- 
merator in any such district can there be paid less than $3 or 
more than $6 per day of ten hours' actual labor, if a per-diem 
compensation is established, or more than three cents for each 
living inhabitant, twenty cents for each farm, and thirty cents for 
each establishment of productive industry, when the Secretary 
of the Interior shall determine that a per-capita compensation is 
deemed advisable in such difficult districts. 

After all the schedules have been filled by the enumerator, as 
may be required of him, he must make up his account as to the 
number of people enumerated, and the number of farms and 
manufacturing establishments, deaths, soldiers, etc., for which in- 
formation has been gathered, such account being sent to the 
supervisor for the purpose of being audited by him ; if found 
correct, the supervisor must approve the same and forward it to 
the Superintendent, when, if the number of persons or farms 
(or whatever the account is for) in the account accords with the re- 
turns of the enumerator, his payment is at once made, by draft on 
a sub-treasurer, and he is practically discharged from the service. 

In addition to the work of the enumerators under the direc- 
tion of the supervisors, the Superintendent of Census employs 
special agents for special purposes. He is obliged by law to col- 
lect information relative to the Indians, and also for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska — undertakings surrounded by great difficulty and 
in the prosecution of which many obstacles are to be met. Spe- 
cial agents also collect information relative to railroading, fishing, 
mining, cattle, and other great industries, as has been stated. 

All the vast quantities of information provided for under the 
act will be poured in upon the Census Office at Washington 
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between the middle of June, 1890, and the end of the year, and 
must be properly classified and compiled and brought into tabular 
form. At this point the heaviest clerical force is employed. The 
difficulties attending this branch of census-taking are great in- 
deed. Many original errors are found, and must be corrected by 
correspondence. Thousands and thousands of letters must be 
written to manufacturers, farmers, and others who have given 
information, in order that harmony may prevail in all parts. An 
expert must detect all the various errors that naturally occur. 
An enumerator may carelessly enter the wrong figure; as, for 
instance, in taking the facts relating to a farm, the farmer may 
say that he harvested so many acres of potatoes and that the yield 
was 20 bushels per acre. The enumerator, in his haste, may use 
one too many ciphers and leave it 200 bushels per acre, and this 
error reaches Washington. The expert in charge of such matters 
must be able to determine from the statements whether they are 
reasonably correct or not; that is, in the instance cited, he must 
know, of his own knowledge, that, if an enumerator said the yield 
was 200 bushels of potatoes an acre, a mistake has been made. 
So in all other matters of farm-products, a man skilled in the 
business knows whether the statements of the enumerator are 
probably correct or not. 

But these cases are quite simple compared with the difficulty 
of ascertaining the accuracy of statements relative to the products 
of manufacturing concerns. Experience shows, however, that in 
any given branch of production, with one or two factors of pro- 
duction stated, the other factors can be ascertained with reasona- 
ble accuracy. If the manufacturer of a certain line of goods is 
willing to state the number of people employed and the gross 
wages paid, and then shrinks when it comes to capital invested or 
value of products, the expert can determine whether or not an 
attempt to deceive has been made by the manufacturer, and if 
such an attempt is apparent, correspondence must be entered into 
in order to harmonize the results. The population schedules, 
after they are received, with all the efforts of the enumerators and 
supervisors, in turn, to make them correct, need a great deal of 
attention before they are ready for tabulation. Many errors will 
unavoidably creep into them, and errors that are exceedingly 
amusing sometimes ; as, for instance, a child one year old will be 
entered as " married." Of course, such an error occurs in the 
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transposition of the answer, it belonging to the person whose 
name has been given just before that of the child. So, too, it 
has been found that children have died of old age and old men of 
the diseases common to infants. All such errors require careful 
attention on the part of the examiners and tabulators, although 
they are, as a rule, easily corrected on the face of the schedules ; 
but correspondence must be had many times in order to straighten 
out inconsistencies and glaring defects. And so, through the 
whole process of assimilation, the expert work becomes a necessity. 

It is this that causes the delay in the publication of census re- 
turns. In the census of 1880 all the essential features of the cen- 
sus were published with remarkable rapidity. The public impres- 
sion that these were much delayed has been gained through the 
appearance of volume after volume for eight or nine years after 
the census began; but these later volumes were the results of the 
work of special agents upon special topics, and not the publica- 
tions of the census returns proper. Of course, the greatest value 
to be obtained from census returns, after accuracy is secured, is in 
their prompt publication, but the difficulties of prompt publica- 
tion are great, as already shown. The public always requires the 
results first, and through its representatives, seeking information 
in the Census Office, usually states that it does not care for de- 
tail, but only wants the totals; but the Census Office is obliged to 
consider each and every detail and see to it that each is accurate 
before it can arrive at totals, — the total being the last figure, of 
course, to be reached, and not the first. All the vast machinery 
referred to is necessary before the Superintendent can name the 
figure which can be stated in half a line of text, representing the 
total population of the country; and the expenditure before this 
simple statement can be made must reach the vicinity of 
$3,000,000, and probably more. 

The new law makes a wise and radical departure in respect to 
copies of schedules for the use of local governments ; and while 
this does not come under the title of this paper, it seems to me 
well to state to the public what it can receive for its own imme- 
diate benefit. Under the old census methods, the United States 
marshals who conducted the enumeration made copies of their 
schedules and forwarded them to the Census Office at Washing- 
ton, retaining the originals in their respective districts ; but 
these originals were of little value, after all, because a marshal's 
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district covered such a wide territory. Now the originals are 
sent to Washington ; hut under the law providing for the Tenth 
Census, copies were made, giving the name, age, sex, birthplace, 
and color of the persons enumerated within each enumeration 
district, and such copies were deposited with the clerk of the 
court of the county in which the district was situated. It has 
been found that these copies are of little or no value, and simply 
lumber up the offices of the clerks of court. The chief value 
which can come from the copies is in having them in the custody 
of municipal governments ; so the new law provides that, upon 
the request of any municipal government, meaning thereby the 
incorporated government of any village, town, or city, or kindred 
municipality, the Superintendent of Census shall furnish such 
government with a copy of the names, with the age, sex, birth- 
place, color, and race, of all persons enumerated within the terri- 
tory in the jurisdiction of such municipality, but such copies 
must be paid for by the municipal government requesting them. 
This provision relieves the Census Office of the labor of making 
copies whether wanted or not, but imposes upon it the labor of 
making them when municipal governments call for them. These 
copies, placed in the hands of city or town clerks, will be of great 
value. 

The question is often asked, Why cannot the United States 
census be taken in one day, as is done in England and many Con- 
tinental countries ? The reasons are obvious on reflection. In 
the first place, England, which we will take for an example, is a 
compact nation, all the functions of government being concen- 
trated at the national capital. The constabulary is national, and 
the census is taken through it. The skeleton of the body of 
enumerators always exists. The enlargement occurs through the 
appointment of temporary constables, working with the per- 
manent constabulary force. This gives England — and like con- 
ditions exist in other countries — a force always in existence, or 
easily brought into existence, for census purposes. Each 
constable is supplied with a proper quantity of blanks for 
a very small district. These he distributes one day and 
collects the next. They are to be filled out by the head 
of the household, and are to contain the names and 
facts relating to each person living under the roof at midnight. 
The United States Government has no force which can be en- 
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larged to a proper extent for a one-day census. This fact alone 
would prevent our Government from following the methods 
adopted in Europe. But there is another reason which would en- 
tirely prevent the adoption of the European method. The 
schedule for the English and Continental censuses is a very small 
affair, comprehending but few inquiries relating to the name, re- 
lation to head of family, condition (whether single, married, etc.), 
sex, age at the last birthday, the profession or occupation, place 
of birth, and whether deaf, dumb, or blind. This constitutes the 
whole English census. The United States census comprehends, 
as we have seen, a very great number of inquiries, relating to 
numerous topics. 

To distribute the United States schedules among the people 
and ask them to fill them out would simply result in total fail- 
ure. The method adopted in 1880, and which will be carried out 
in 1890, of making small districts and appointing an enumerator 
for each district, — the districts being so small and the enumera- 
tors so numerous that the census of the people can be taken in 
cities in two weeks and in the whole country in substantially one 
month, — is much the best, when all the conditions, the vast ter- 
ritory, and the wide extent of inquiries of our Federal census, are 
considered. It is even argued by many that a more accurate 
census would be obtained by having fewer enumerators and al- 
lowing them to work from district to district in a progress- 
ive way, so that the experience acquired in the first week 
or two of the canvass would be utilized during succeed- 
ing weeks in other districts; but this would be returning to the 
old system of taking the census under United States marshals, 
by giving the person performing the duties of enumerator a large 
territory. In all probability, the modern method is superior to 
the one which has been laid aside. The difficulty of the modern 
system of small districts and a vast army of enumerators lies, as 
has been intimated, in securing competent men for so short and 
so poorly-paid a service; but with proper precautions on the part 
of the Superintendent, with proper instructions to the supervisors, 
and by them again to the enumerators, all of which instructions 
should be communicated a sufficient length of time prior to the 
enumeration to enable all concerned to comprehend them fully, 
there would seem to be a sufficient guarantee of a fairly-accurate 
enumeration. Cabboll D. Weight. 



